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DONT FRET. 


“ Fret not thyself in any wise to do evil.” 


WE need to be animated with an ardent love for our calling, 
as all know. But the teacher must also be patient. These 
qualities do not always exist together. Some have ardor to 
inspire the chase or fight, who have not patience to bear delay 
and defeat. Patience, when not the offspring of dulness, is one 
of the rarest of virtues. He of the land of Uz has acquired a 
most enviable reputation. We have all helped him on to fame 
a thousand times by saying that he was the most patient man. 
His star shines all the more brightly from the fact that it shines 
almost alone. ‘Ten rivals of Shakspeare might be found, and 
not one of Job! 

But if patience is a rare, it is also a valuable virtue. And 
in no place is this trait more valuable than in the school-room. 
We have to do with those who have feelings to prompt, and but 
little reason to guide. Childhood is wayward to a proverb. 
“ Folly is bound up in the heart of a child.” And sorry we are 
to say that there are never wanting those, whose talent or skill 
lies only in applying irritations and ruffling the calmest temper. 
And the labors of our calling, though connected with imposing 
results, are frequently vexatious in detail. The seat before you 
may be filled with future senators and governors; but their 
march to fame, or even proficiency, will be attended with many 
a halt and apparent retreat. You naturally expect to see 
evidence of progress every day ; but at the close of many a day 
you will go to your couch under the desponding apprehension, 
that many of your pupils are following the apostolic maxim to 
the letter; “‘ Be ye steadfast and unmovable ! ” 
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These things have won for our employment the bad character 
of being a wearing, harassing, patience-trying business. The 
effect upon the disposition is thought to be hurtful: as if the 
teacher’s heart and temper must after a while acquire a chronic 
moroseness and become hopelessly sour. Such impressions are 
doubtless a libel upon our occupation ; it should be the business 
of every teacher to refute the slander. Butitis, alas! too true 
that there is some foundation for the reproach. The memory 
of our early days suggests to us the names of some, who, at the 
time we knew them, had passed quite through the “ acetic 
fermentation.” 

But with all these provocations and trials the teacher needs 
unrufied temper more than most men. Let those that hammer 
upon blocks of stone, or follow their bloody trade in the shambles, 

be vexed to blows ; but oh! do not make mention of irritated 
words and sour looks, and blows in the school-room, where there are 
sensitive spirits to shrink under the gashes, and wear the scars 
forever. ‘The school-room should be a scene of quiet, where the 
sunbeams and the summer wind, that may wander in through 
the open casement, shall never feel themselves away from home. 
But in producing such a state of things almost everything 
depends upon him who holds the reins of government. 

Then, O Teachers, be patient. If nature or thy previous 
occupation has given thee a disposition to fret, and worry in 
spirit, oh! purge it away ; remember with the wise man, that 
“he that ruleth his own spirit, is better than he that taketh a 
city.” Ifyou are ready to say sometimes that “ there never 
was such a trying employment,” then let it be seen that there 
never were such patient, even-tempered men, as those who are 
engaged init. If this habit which we now reprobate, has been 
confirmed by months or years of indulgence, still, though it be 
more difficult than “ to take a city,” resolve that with God’s help 
it shall be subdued. That fretfulness to which so many of our 
calling (and out of our calling) are prone, is a great evil; it 
mars thy peace, shuts out thoughts of God and heaven from 
thy heart, darkens thy countenance as if shadows from the very 
wings of demons fell over thee ; it impairs thy usefulness, and 
in a word multiplies thy gray hairs and shortens thy life. It is 
equally an enemy to prayer and to good health ; it is as offensive 
to God as a proneness to profanity; it is as bad in thy heart 
and life as a temporary possession of evil spirits. 

Is, then, that lad discourteous? does that footfall descend too 
harshly to the floor? do those pupils use the “ gift of tongues” 
far too much? is that morning lesson, for which you have 
perhaps given a special charge, fit only to be referred to the 
** committee on unfinished business?” still do not fret ; do not 
be chafed within even. ‘Fret not thyself in any wise to do 
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evil.” We know the urgency of the case ; when volcanoes are 
full, they will break out in streams of fire ; with far less provo- 
cation than thine, persons reputed little less than saints, have 
quoted from “ profane history ” shockingly ; and kings with less 
affront to their honor, have unstrapped all the hounds of war 
and chronicled their wrongs in blood. Still dont fret. “In 
your patience possess ye your souls.” If your position or 
occupation, at the moment, is dangerous, then lay down the book, 
dismiss the class, postpone the consideration of that offender’s 
case for a little season, and by a strong effort of resolution or 
by a little prayer, go up into the watchtower of thought, like 
king David to the “ chamber over the gate,” and if the waves 
of excitement are too dangerous around you, let them fret and 
break a short time harmlessly underneath you. Then return to 
the work after a season, resolving and re-resolving to 


“ Be resolute and calm.” 


Let thoughts of the real dignity of your office and of your 
sure reward, pour their light unobstructed down into the still 
depths of your soul. Whatever may oppose, whatever may vex, 
whatever may delay the result you long for, quietly abide your 
time ; and while you pursue your @vocation with zeal and love, 
oh! seek to be meek and gentle and patient. 

“ Let your ills be what they may, 
Keep cool ; 
Seize this truth with heart and hand, 
He that ruleth well himself, 
Can the universe withstand. 
Keep cool !” 


REVIEWING. 
“Tf one would learn thoroughly, let him review frequently and thoroughly.” 


It has been well said that at least one third of the time should 
be spent in reviewing what has been already learned. Some 
have even said one half. 

It is a great defect of modern teaching that we review so lit- 
tle. We calculate the amount of the scholar’s progress by how 
much he has done, and not by how well he has done it. In most 
schools more zeal is manifested to get through the book than to 
understand the subject. Hence every day witnesses new pro- 
gress over the field of knowledge. The place where we pitch 
our tent to-night is on the horizon by to-morrow eve. Conse- 
quently pupils little more than glance at the objects they pass 
in the way to knowledge. Thorough discipline, fixed and deep 
impressions, are rare. ‘The pupils that ‘‘ know but cannot tell” 
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are fast multiplying. If going through Arithmetic and Physiel- 
ogy and the sciences were equivalent to understanding them, 
the degree of Master of Arts might be conferred upon almost 
every graduating scholar ; for it is wonderful how much most 
pupils have been through in their time. 

ut all parents know, as teachers do, that there is much 
school-going now-a-days that amounts to nothing; it confers 
neither discipline,or knowledge ; it mends neither the intellect 
or the heart ; the taste or the manners. Our schools are full of 
illustrations of this. There are pupils around almost every 
teacher’s desk, who are just out of the primary department, and 
have been to Cube Root. Others of the same class spread all 
sail for the appendix of Physiology before they are fairly in their 
teens. But the truth is, all such pupils pass along very much 
as a simple-hearted pupil, of more honesty than wit, once did ; 
when asked how he could “ cipher” so far as Interest, and not 
understand Fractions, he replied that he passed over it “* kinder 
lightly ! ” 

M “4 dear fellow teachers, look on that; and then look 
among your pupils and see if you can detect any family likeness. 
But why is this? Why with so much learning is there so little 
substantial gain? The reason of course is to be found in the 
fact that many pupils learn, not think ; acquire, not reflect ; 
hear, not digest. And a reason still prior to this may be in a 
faulty method on our part, in permitting pupils to take so eur- 
sory a view of things. We do not bring the same idea in con- 
tact with the mind again and again till the impression is indeli- 
ble ; or as would be naturally suggested by the caption of the 
article, we do not review enough. It is said of the German 
scholars that they read and re-read their primary books in the 
classics so thoroughly that they can almost repeat them from 
beginning to end, and as well nearly from end to beginning. 
The foundation thus laid in some sense gives character to the 
superstructure. And we understand the scholars of that people 
to excel those of most other nations. The secret of their success 
may in part lie here. And the Romans of old, indulging the 
same idea apparently, had a proverb like this, ‘* Beware of a 
man of one book ;” as if a man who understood but one book, 
must necessarily understand that well, and be an opponent in 
controversies upon one subject at least, not easily disposed of. 
May we not well profit by such suggestions, and learn to plant 
the footsteps of our progress a little more firmly, if it be a little 
more slowly? It is a homely proverb but true, ‘* Work once 
well done, is twice done.” 

We can rejoice in the improvement which has been made in 
our system of schools since our grandfathers were children. 
But the improvement has in part been in appearance, and not all 
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in fact. Our forefathers learned but a few things, but in some 
instances they learned them well. They had hardly as much 
bulk in their libraries as we have in the catalogues of ours. 
Their text books were few in number, and poor at that. Our 
fathers and mothers, blessed be their memories ! circumnavigated 
the Assembly’s Catachism and the spelling-book, and received a 
diploma! But now education has extended her ficld out of or- 
thography and the catechism on every side. Geography has 
sent in her report from the great volcanoes and rivers and new- 
ly discovered continents of the globe, with leaves of evergreen 
from the tropics, and gleams of Northern light from the pole. 
Geology has sent up some of the original strata of the old world 
from the lowest depths of the earth, covered with scraps of an- 
tideluvian history ; and Astronomy has sent down the burning 
stars from the highest heaven above, to make a grand entertain- 
ment for the modern pupil. But after all, this is not a true in- 
dex of our progress. Allow us to repeat, the test of our im- 
provement is not, how much we learn, but how well we 
learn. 

As it was possible in the dream of the king of Egypt for the 
seven lean and ill-favored to eat up the seven fat kine; “ and 
when they had eaten them up, it could not be known that they had 
eaten them,”’ so one now-a-days may be ill-fed in a library, and to 
all intents and purposes uneducated amidst a profusion of books. 
Notice how well many of that generation, that is now passing 
away from the scenes of earth, learned the orthography of words 
in common use. ‘This was done by incessant repetition, and 
perhaps was done at too great expense, but it was in many cases 
admirably done. See, too, how many a patriarch of three score 
and ten can question himself and reply, from ‘* What is the chief 
end of man?” to the end of the catechism. The recurring 
Saturday mornings that were dedicated to the catechism for long 
years might have been more profitably spent, some will affirm ; 
but who will dare say that a thorough knowledge even of the 
Primer was not better than the mess of hash that exists (where , 
there is not a perfect vacuum,) in the minds of many scholars , 
of later years, who know so much of Geography and Algebra and/ 
Physiology and Latin and French that they absolutely know\ 
nothing ? 

A few remarks by way of improvement will close this article. 
In the first place, it is a great favor that we have so many books 
and means in the modern school-room. There is not a globe or 
map, not a treatise upon Grammar, on Geography, even an in- 
different one, but what we should be thankful for. At the same 
time our danger lies in the very fact that we have so many 
helps and so many things to learn. he aim of the good teacher 
is to produce concentration of thought; such a multiplicity of 
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pursuits rather tends to distraction of thought and mental effort. 
Our pupils naturally and almost necessarily acquire the idea 
that going through books is the same as mastering books ; that 
much learning and listening will supersede the necessity of much 
reflection. A fatal mistake this in matters of education. 

Again, the schools of the present day are vastly superior to 
those of the past days of our commonwealth ; but there is danger 
that the difference exists more in appearance than in fact. A 
good and greatly improved school-house is not nearly as im- 
portant asa thorough teacher. ‘ It cannot be too often repeat- 
ed,” says a French writer, ‘‘ that it is the master that makes a 
school.”” All the apparatus in our State will not make amends 
for a want of diligent study and thought. The test by which we 
may try any school is this: Does it send forth well-disciplined 
pupils? If not, there is little that can be said in praise of it, 
whatever be its conveniences and endowments? In speaking, 
therefore, of the improvements of modern schools, we should 
learn not to look at the outward appearance merely, but try 
them by this rule. 

And lastly, as there is a great multiplicity of books and studies, 
and a universal tendency among pupils to press forward, itis our 
duty as teachers to counteract these evil tendencies. We should 
often repeat to our pupils the motto that was carved on the top 
of Dr. Nettleton’s staff: “‘ Make haste slowly.” If they press 
forward we must hold them back ; if it seems to be their only 
ambition to get through the treatise, we must direct their 
attention to a few of its first principles, and firmly hold them 
to the work if they recoil. If they murmur, we must still 
be firm to our purpose ; if they threaten to bring parental inter- 
ference to their aid, we must respectfully decline the challenge, 
and conclude if parents have committed their offspring to our 
care, it is to be thoroughly disciplined. ‘To accomplish this will 
require many of the best traits of the teacher. His views must 
be sound ; his devices must be numerous. But we know of 
nothing that will tend more to thorough scholarship than frequent 
reviews. Let the work of today be reviewed to-morrow. Let the 
next day witness a repetition of all that has been learned before ; 
at the close of the week re-examine its labors ; replace any frag- 
ment that may have become loose ; supply any deficiency that 
may exist; give your instructions with ‘ line upon line, precept 
upon precept ;”’ oblige your scholars to repeat and re-repeat what 
you think it important for them to know; ask your pupils and 
ask yourself how much they will remember after the lapse of 
ten years; build for the future; make every principle like a 
‘¢ nail in a sure place ;” spend a large portion of time at the 
close of each term in a diligent re-examination of what has been 
learned during its weeks. Thus do, fellow teachers, and if we 
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: mistake not, the memorials of your labors, amidst all the cares and 

‘ disturbing influences of future life, will remain, and 

= “ Shine well where they stand.” 
q 
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DECISION. 

a Tue teacher should be a decided man. A hesitating policy is | 
4 always a bad policy. ‘* He that wavereth,” saith the Scripture, 

is “is like a wave of the sea, driven with the wind and tossed.’ 


It is rather too much to say thata decidedly bad policy is better 
ia than an unsteady good one. But we all admire a steady per- 
[2 sistence in the path of right. And more than all we admire the 
man, who alone, as well as with a throng, can plant himself on a 
simple conviction of right, and then let the winds blow, and the 
storms descend, and the waters beat, and will neither flee nor 
bend, so long as there is an inch of soil beneath his feet. 

The teacher needs this trait. His business is among other 
things to secure and maintain a high degree of scholarship. 
But those that wait at the posts of the doors of knowledge, if they 
would become good scholars, must first become patient and 
accurate learners. Every teacher knows this. Hence how 
pleasant to see in every recitation proofs of close application and 
ripening scholarship ! 

But oh! how often does the poor miserable drawl of the 
morning recitation seem to us like a mere caricature of the 
lesson: as if the pupils had already executed the lesson, and 
were now come to execute the teacher by compelling him to listen 
toit! It required great decision in the Roman general to say 
to the hesitating, rebellious Spaniards of old, as he drew a line 
around them with his spear, ‘** Decide before you cross this 
line !”? So it requires hardly less in the teacher to say, as 
sometimes he should, to this or that short-coming class, ‘* Con- 
strue this lesson in the ‘ perfect tense’ before you leave this 
room ;”’ and then maintain the assertion, and inflexibly deter- 
mine that what was poorly done in the morning, shall be well 
done before the setting sun. 

Such a decided course as this might not rouse the hopelessly 
dull ; nothing less than a power, that can “ create a soul under 
the ribs of death” can do this ; but it would certainly do what 
is next to it in difficulty; it would teach many of our hesitating, 
‘alf-disciplined, heedless pupils,—and their name is legion,—one 
useful lesson, namely, that a few things can be well learned ; and 
the corner-stone thus laid, we know not what sort of superstruc- 
ture perseverance might not raise upon this foundation. 
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And then in maintaining government, how much need of a 
steady hand! We may almost say, that he that governs well, 
teaches well. At least we might as reasonably expect, that the 
music of the spheres would ring out from the elements in chaos, 
as that progress and mental discipline will result from the exer- 
cises of an ill-governed school-room. ‘ Order is heaven’s first 
law.’ Now it makes little difference whether it be a cradle 


for a kingdom; the occupants will soon learn whether he who 


j 


holds the reins, is of a vacillating, compromising spirit, or of that 
decided temper, that will simply utter its directions, and then 
let the sky fall before he can be driven from his purpose. 

How often does it happen in the little Republic that we 
govern, that some bold adventurer makes an assault against the 
restrictions of right; and all the spirits of evil are watching to 
see if the barrier trembles under the violence of the assault. 
In such a crisis, how important, not necessarily a majestic look, 
or great bodily presence, or great physical power, but a simple, 
decided spirit, that will calmly say to the assailant, ‘“* You can 
come into these chambers of peace with your outlawry and 
rebellion, if you will ; but it must be over my body.” With a 
different spirit all is lost. But if the governor stands up in his 
manhood, and shows that he will be trampled to the earth, before 
one jot or tittle of his purpose shall fail, the waves of assault sink 
away, order is restored and law is triumphant. 

Thus in the work of instruction and in maintaining govern- 
ment, the teacher, more than most men, needs a firm, decided 
spirit. 





BOOKKEEPING. 


** Every one therefore should be taught accounts.” —The School Master. 


Is our education sufficiently practical? Do the influences of 
the school-room affect favorably the manners and successes of 
future life? Will Rome enjoy the services of better men in 
consequence of our efforts? Without doubt it will be so; at the 
same time itis, alas! too plainly true, that much of our labor tends 
tonothing. The impressions we make are frequently evanescent ; 
we are in too great haste to engrave deeply ; consequently the 
lapse of time and attention to other concerns wash away every 
trace of our work like a name in the sand. And then much of 
our teaching, it must be confessed, is not worth remembering. 
Mere rules, of which the reason is not perceived; processes 
recommended only in that they lead to a given result ;_phrase- 
ologies unilluminated by the living sense, are scarcely worth the 
space they occupy. When reason begins to claim her s,are 
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in the work, and teach us to think as well as learn, such acqui- 
sitions are frequently regarded as of little worth; having the 
reason, we may well care less for the rule. The words and 
forms do not lose all their value, it is true; but when the 
Christian has found his Lord, he certainly cares less for the 
crucifix and wafer. 

And then it is to be feared that much of our instruction is 
unpractical; it does not assimilate easily with the wants of future 
life. A lad might study grammar till he is old enough to vote, 
and sit on a jury, and still murder a rule of English in every 
sentence ; he may study geography till one would suppose he 
could gauge the Atlantic, and still not know exactly what ocean 
lies west of Europe; all teachers know that such cases occur 
repeatedly ; and clipping the hyperbole a little, this is not a bad 
illustration of what in many cases the education of the school 
room does for the practical man at the counter and anvil and 
plough. Hence we infer that we ought to seek to render educa- 
tion practical ; we ought to select practical studies ; and not only 
that, but give tothem all a practical turn. Physiology is good ; 
but it is of little use to teach a child that he has four chambers in 
his heart, or exactly how many pints of air his lungs will hold, 
and not authoritatively tell him, that stove air and close rooms 
and soft beds and easy chairs will soon lull him to sleep in a 
consumptive’s grave. Grammar is good ; but it is obviously of no 
use to teach it, if the lad is to declare independence of every 
rule of Murray as soon as he becomes a man. Spelling is indis- 
pensable ; but after all, it is to no profit, if it is conducted in 
such a way, that when the pupil takes his pen to write, he abuses 
and exasperates orthography in every line. 

Now it is possible that we have not the skill and energy to 
introduce the needed change here; but if so, let us not ** love 
darkness rather than light ;” let us all pray for some second 
Luther to give us the wished-for reformation. We saw it stated 
in a late number of this paper, that on a recent occasion “ the 
Rev. Hubbard Winslow, a member of the School Committee of 
Boston, being called upon to state his opinion, said that he 
thought that a child might save two years of his life by the use 
of the Phonetic Alphabet ;”’ and Mr. Secretary Walker, apply- 
ing the multiplication table to this fact, together with the number 
of children in our Commonwealth, found that each generation 
might save 400,000 years by this reform! We are hardly 
ready to give our opinion upon this point; but we do know that 
far more than this would be saved, if every hour of study and 
every exercise in the recitation room could be made to send 
forward a wave of influence into the channels of future business 
and taste and success. 

Considerations like these have suggested the subject of this 
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article to us. The much esteemed author of the School Master, 
in the treatise from which our motto is taken, has the following 
just ideas. ‘ This study has been greatly neglected. It seems 
almost absurd to spend so much time as is usually devoted to 
Arithmetic, and especially to the subject of Interest, in prepa- 
ration for the management of accounts, and yet not to teach 
the very thing for which all this preparation is made.” 

** Many parts of Arithmetic commonly taught at school are to 
most persons matters of mere curiosity. It is very well to learn 
them if there be time enough; but to omit them would be no 
serious loss. While a knowledge of accounts is necessary to 
every person who is likely ever to have property of his own or 
the management of the property of another.” 

“Tt is necessary to thrift, toeconomy, to justice. Every one 
should therefore be taught accounts ; and every teacher should 
be prepared to explain such modes of keeping them as are best 
suited to the probable future condition of his pupils.” 

And we have heard it stated by persons of high authority, that 
nine-tenths of the failures in business that occur among mechanics, 
arise from ignorance or neglect of this matter. Shall not every 
school-boy therefore be taught accounts? Is it not as well for 
him to know how to write a Promissory Note, as to know the 
breadth of the Pacific Ocean? Is not every person far more 
interested in having a neat “leger,”’ than in being able to 
calculate an eclipse ? Which is the more important for the 
mechanic and the man, to be conversant with the figures of 
rhetoric, or to be able to make out a respectable bill of goods or 
work ? 

In pursuing this study the simplest way is the best way. It 
is of little use to adopt any of the various text-books furnished 
by the bookseller ; they are all good enough for aught we know. 
So a treatise upon penmaking might be good enough; but a 
more excellent way would be to take right hold, and show the 
child how the thing is done. It profits little to copy accounts 
and transcribe bills and orders and notes. Such helps help too 
much. It is far better to call your class around you and tell 
them that you have sold to John Smith a barrel of flour, and 
ask them as your clerks, or as if they were transacting business 
of their own, to write it down in their day-book. If they do it 
well, so far they are good book-keepers ; if they do not do it well, 
(as probably they will not),—if they have not learned that “ Dr.” 
stands for anything but Doctor, then show them; if they are 
careless in their choice of prepositions, and write ‘ Dr. by,” 
when they should write “ Dr. to,” here will be a call for your 
correcting hand again. We venture to say that a familiar 
acquaintance with these points even, will be quite as valuable to 
the future men, as to know what cape forms the southern point 
o, Africa. 
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Multiply similar items; say now that you have sold; now 
bought ; now borrowed ; now lent; then transacted, not with 
Cicero, Cxesar, and George Wallace, men whom they never saw ; 
but with those whom they know, their mates, one another. Do 
not give them ‘ 100 hhds. W. I. molasses, each 90 galls. @ 29 ;”” 
that is too much to swallow at once ; but rather, if they be small 
lads, try their skill with a ‘ fish-hook,” and then with a “ knife,’’ 
and now with a “ book :”’ things that it will make a boy’s eyes 
round to have. ‘Thus adapt your transactions to the circum- 
stances of the case. When they have learned this and can 
make day-book entries suitably, then let them make a leger and 
** post”? into that ; and you will soon see what need there is of 
attention to these things. 

It is far better that these simple things should be learned in 
the school-room, than amid the cares and necessities of business, 
when perhaps a “firm ”’ may be obliged to go into bankruptcy 
in consequence of a few luckless mistakes and omissions. You 
will not be confined to one form; every man has a method of 
keeping his books in some respects peculiar to himself; but a 
familiar acquaintance with one form is far better than a glance at 
several. The boys that are to be merchants, will some of them 
need Double Entry; but ninety-nine hundredths of the lads, 
who are now carrying their school-books over the hills of Massa- 
chusetts, need nothing but the simplest form of accounts. If 
your pupils are to be farmers, teach them how to open an account 
with a piece of ground, and keep debt and credit ; as you will 
find excellent directions for doing in the treatise already referred 
to, which is to be found in every school district in this State. 
But allow us to add, what you attempt to teach your pupils, by 
frequent repetition teach thei well. 

But it was not merely to Bookkeeping, strictly so called, that 
we designed to invite attention. ‘That of itself is sufficient to 
call for this article. But there are kindred matters, important 
to every future citizen, that seem to invite us on. 

The abbreviations used by business men, as ewt., lb., oz., M., 
@, and the like, will not fail to engage your attention. And 
then most intimately connected with this subject, are the various 
mercantile forms that meet us at every turnin our business. It 
will be a just reproach to the teacher if the pupil hereafter when 
obliged to borrow money, is unable to write a Promissory Note. 
He will hardly have passed through the first act in his business 
before he will need an Order for money or goods, and then a 
Due-bill, and perhaps a Draft on some bank ; and so on through 
all our pecuniary concerns in future life. Will not the Common- 
wealth thank you if you make her sons and even daughters 
familiar with these things? You may not be able to make this 
a regular exercise in every school ; but how much might be done 
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Saturday morning. If you are filled with a sense of the import- 
ance of attending to this matter, we doubt not you will find a 
method. ‘ When there is a will, there is a way.” 

And then further back on the high ground, where book-makers 
for schools have not yet travelled, is another region, which after 
all is scarcely farther removed from the matters of our every- 
day concerns, than the affairs spoken of in the last paragraph. 
We refer here to such topics as the phraseology of notes, what 
the words “or order,” “for value received,” and similar 
expressions mean. Here is avast field; a book might be writen 
upon the form and import and legal construction of various kinds 
of Notes. And adjoining this is the subject of Bank-bills ; who 
would not like to know the whole history of these ? how large a 
portion of its stock a bank may issue in bills? what restrictions 
are laid by statute upon the denomination of those bills? From 
bank-bills the transition is easy to the subject of Legal Tender, 
which with the Indians of our own shores was “ wampum,” 
among the African nations is gold dust and slaves, and with us 
and most enlightened nations, is gold and silver, and, to some 
extent, copper. How few boys (or men) know exactly what 
kind of money they may claim in payment of a debt. The persons 
who are even tolerably familiar with these things form one of the 
smallest classes in community. 

Passing from this shall not our future farmers and mechanics 
and representatives know something of Deeds ? Almost every 
acre of Massachusetts, from the pommel of Saddle Mountain to 
the borders of the sea, is held by its present proprietors, directly 
or indirectly, simply by a Deed. How much there is of absorb- 
ing interest connected with this instrument, with its formalities 
and seals and witnesses! ‘This is not all the property of lawyers, 
any more than Captain Cook’s death, and who first cireumnavi- 
gated the globe, are all the property of historians; it is matter 
interesting to all. 

And, reader, if you will allow us to venture one step farther 
from the common beaten track, we suggest that the future men 
of our State might properly know something respecting the 
Descent of Property; from Deeds to Wills the step is short. 
How much property is diverted from the intention of the holder 
by a neglect of this matter! How few young people know 
the difference even between an Executor and Administrator. 
Would not a little instruction with regard to these topics be both 
interesting and useful? Who can make a valid will? What 
is necessary to constitute such an instrument? How many wit- 
nesses are required ? Who can validly make a nuncupative will, 
and the like? And a person familiar with these things would 
naturally be interested to know what disposal is made of the 
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property of Intestates; here a most interesting portion of 
the field opens before us again. Said one of the ancient philos- 
ophers, when asked, What shall this child learn ?—“ Let him 
learn what will be useful to him when he becomes a man.’’ 
Guided by this rule we judge that few topics commend them- 
selves so much to the future citizens of our State. 

We know it will be said that most of these topics are higher 
branches, above the ordinary routine of our labors; they do 
indeed, as it were, lie on the hills that overlook the low grounds 
where we expend most of our toil ; but can we not bring a cooling 
spring from some of these highlands to quench our thirst, 
and lay the dust while we dig? It will also be said that teach- 
ers do not understand these things. Very true ; but, teachers, 
let us put ourselves to the work, and seek to understand any- 
thing and everything that is needful to be known. It is true 
this is some of it new ground, and we have few text-books to 
guide us; but we can be ourselves the text-books and teachers. 
We have many under our care who would delight to hear from 
our own lips, any facts we may have acquired ; and thus a 
manifold advantage would be secured. We should be ourselves 
greatly benefited by gathering and communicating the infor- 
mation ; our pupils would without doubt be interested, and they 
would in the meantime acquire the faculty, most desirable to 
possess, of catching instruction, as it falls from living lips, and 
by the process of mental digestion making it their own. 

If it were known that we need text-books to aid us here, 
they would soon be supplied. Indeed we feel a little fearful 
about invoking the aid of authors, at present, lest what is now 
felt to be a want, should too soon be exchanged for an unpleasant 
abundance! We shall seem to some to have wandered some- 
what in these remarks ; but the several topics are connected by 
acommon bond. Our aim has been to set forth this idea: that 
what the pupil needs to qualify him, for the business of future 
life, he may well be encouraged to acquire in the school-room. 
It is true it is not our business to educate men for any particu- 
lar profession ; these are things which they need in any and every 
profession. 

We say farther and with particular emphasis, that such things 
are not to be learned at the expense of sound and thorough dis- 
cipline; by no means. ‘That is the great end of all intellectual 
training. For this we must ever rely mainly upon the severer 
branches. We wish to have no pupil in school-room who is not 
attending to one mathematical branch. Says Lord Bacon, “ If 
a man’s wits be wandering, let him study the mathematics.”’ But 
it is our business not merely to strengthen the mind, but also in 
some sense to furnish it. Hence the pupil attends to many 

ornamental and practical branches, and learns much Geography 
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and Grammar and History, which tend rather to fill the mind 
than to consolidate it. 

Let no one say, that these suggestions will tend only to increase 
the multiplicity of studies, already too great. We say rather, 
let this multiplicity be still farther multiplied ; we rejoice to see 
any new subject proposed for schools, if it be nothing more than 
a treatise on bugs; it is delightful that we have so much to 
learn. From this multiplicity let us select those pursuits which 
are the most practical and important. Ifa fair day-book entry a 
is more intimately connected with the success of future life, than @ 
a knowledge of the “ salivary glands,” then let us call attention 2 
to the former. Ifa knowledge of the necessity of a ‘‘seal’”’ on 
a Deed is of more practical importance to a young man, than the 
exact situation of New Holland, then let us, if necessary, omit 
the second and learn the first; at least let this principle guide 
us in directing the studies of our flock. 

Then, teacher, will you not think more of Bookkeeping and 
its kindred topics in your future labors ? 
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MORAL INSTRUCTION. 





** Speak to this young man.”"—The Divine Word, 


THE subject of moral instruction has already been alluded to > 
in these pages. Its importance cannot be over-estimated. We i 
beg leave to call the reader’s attention to it again in a few brief 
remarks. If we believe that the subject of religion is unspeak- 
ably important, we shall heed the words of our motto, and speak 
to this and that young man and woman, of concerns that are 
transcendently more important than the teachings of all earthly 
science. It is the declaration of the poet, in harmony with all 
scripture, 

“ Through various parts our glorious story runs ; 
Time gives the preface,” 
and only the preface. If we believe this; if we assent to the 
truth that each pupil is to live “ coéval with the sun,” we can- 
not consistently do all for discipline, and nothing for virtue ; all 
for time, and nothing for eternity ; all for earth, and nothing for 
heaven. Indeed if we scorn the “ call to be blest” ourselves, 
a@ common benevolence could hardly permit us to be silent 
when such vast interests are at stake. It is true the force of 
habit and a long indulgence in the impressions of earth have 
rendered us insensible to these considerations; but without 
doubt, the spirit of the humblest pupil is of greater moment than 
a system of worlds. It may shine now, if it shines at all, with 
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a dim and varying brilliancy ; but it will shine on nevertheless, 
till the very stars have burned down in their sockets. It will 
be more than “ coéval with the sun”; for when the sun has 
marched down in the west to the notes of the last evening hymn 
to rise no more, that spirit will be just outfitting for a revolution 
that shall never end. 

Then, teacher, if thou hast slumbered on till now over these 
considerations, let us seek to rouse thee from thy sleep. You 
call the attention of your pupils at this season of the year to the 
appearances of new life and the upspringing flowers; will you 
not sometimes tell them of those immortal realms where 

“ everlasting Spring abides, 

And never-fading flowers ?” 
You tell your pupils of the seas and continents of earth and its 
inhabitants; oh ! tell them sometimes of that ‘ fair distant land,’’ 
where the nations “ shall hunger no more, neither thirst any 
more.” For your illustrations of Astronomy you point to these 
lower skies, with their stars and sun; oh! sometimes point to 
that more glorious firmament, where the sun shall never go 
down, and the tempest never blow. ‘ Speak to this young 
man ;” press upon his attention the claims of his future life ; 
ask him, while he is learning the languages of earth, if he will 
not begin to conjugate some of the divine forms of “ the lan- 
guage of Canaan.” Perform these labors in faith and zeal and 
hope, and your prospect of success is certain ; your reward will 
be abundant. 

Embark, then, in this new undertaking; invest some of thy 
future interest and care and labor in this divine scheme ; lay 
hold of this work with a faith that knows that something may be 
accomplished with God’s help; seek in every one of your pu- 
pils to “‘ raise a mortal to the skies.”” Your opportunities for 
labor in this sphere are abundant ; your encouragement is great. 
Go to this pupil then, and that, and tell them as the Bible tells 
you, that they are lost by nature, but may be saved by grace ; 
tell them that they are now wandering on the bleak hills of life 
in ruin ; but if they will make the needful preparation now, they 
may take up the song of praise on the Delectable Mountains in 
the better land by and by. Make this a part of your work 
every day, invigorating all your efforts with prayer; and we 
doubt not your solicitations, ‘* enforced by mighty grace,” will 
induce many of your pupils to 


“Turn from every mortal charm, 
A Saviour’s voice to hear.” 





“Unity in design and perseverance and boldness in pursuit 
have never wanted resources, and never will.”—Burke. 
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GIVING. 


BY GEORGE H. CALVERT. 














Give! give! 
The Sun gives ever, so the Earth, 
What it can give ; so much ’tis worth. 
The Ocean gives in many ways, 
Gives paths, gives fishes, rivers, bays ; 
So too the Air; it gives us breath ; 
When it stops giving, in comes Death. 
Give, give, be always giving ; 
Who gives nothing is not living. 
he more we give, 
The more we live ! 


God’s love hath in us wealth upheaped ; 
Only by giving is it reaped ; 
The body withers, and the mind, 
If pent in by a selfish rind. 
Give strength, give thought, give deeds, give pelf, 
Give love, give tears, and give thyself; 

Give, give, be always giving ; 

Who gives nothing is not living. 

The more we give, 

The more we live ! 

















KEEP COOL. 


BY GEORGE W. LIGHT. 


Are your matters all awry ? 
Keep cool ; 
But consider well the reason ; 
If you are but right yourself, 
Things will come right in their season. 
Keep cool ! 


Though your case be desperate, 
Keep cool ; 
Desperate evils may be cured ; 
hey cannot withstand a Man ; 
What have not true men endured ? 
Keep cool ! 
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Has a villain cheated you? 
Keep cool. 
He ’s the loser, don’t despair. 
Now your eye-teeth have been cut, 
Keep your temper ; give and bear. 
Keep cool ! 
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Has a maiden proved unkind ? 
Keep cool. 
If you’d have your heart’s desire, 
Peach young Cupid’s golden bow 
You can stand its keenest fire. 
Keep cool ! 


Can you not reform the world ? 
Keep cool. 
Be sure one thing you can do, 
Give a brave heart to the work ; 
Heaven wants no more of you. 
Keep cool ! 





CRAYONS. 


ALMOST evety school-room in our Commonwealth is pro- 
vided with blackboards. On these thousands of blackboards, 
chalk is almost universally employed. There are many 
objections to the use of chalk, not the least of which is, that 
after a problem is performed, the fingers and clothing are 
of a dirty white color. We have known many pupils who seemed 
averse to being “ up to the chalk” for no other reason. Crayons 
are far preferable. Could they be generally employed, it would 
be a favor done to some delicate hands, not to say a large amount 
of wearing apparel. White crayons may be made simply of 
Paris White, or Spanish White, which is nearly the same thing, 
and wheat flour and water. The correct proportions are five 
pounds of Paris White, one pound of flour, and sufficient water to 
make a dough of these materials, hard enough not to crumble, 
and soft enough to roll. Pellets of this are then rolled out into 
cylinders about the size of a pipe stem, and laid away in a warm 
place, or in the sun, to dry; the drying will generally require 
from twelve to twenty-four hours. ‘The process of rolling may 
be performed upon a table, or any flat board. This process will 
be expedited somewhat, and the crayons be of a more equal 
size, if a rolling-board is employed; which is simply a strip of 
board, say a foot in length, and eight or ten inches in width, 
with a handle on top, and with edges a third of an inch in thick- 
ness upraised on the side of the lower surface, on which it may 
slide back and forth, as the crayons are rolled. With an 
apparatus simple as this, crayons may be made with great 
rapidity and cheapness. Every school has some lad of skill 
enough to manufacture them withease. The expense is scarcely 
greater than that of chalk, and much less than that of chalk , 
sawn into prisms, which some employ. 
12 
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POSITION OF TEACHERS. 


Tue following interesting extract is taken from the Address 
of Prof. Sanborn, of Dartmouth College, before the Merrimack 
Normal Institute : 

*“‘ In past ages, the office of teacher has been undervalued. 
He has oftener been made the theme of ridicule than of com- 
mendation. He has been the dependent and creature of no- 
bles, the parasite and flatterer of the rich. This has been less 
the fault of contemporaries than of teachers themselves ; for 
the mind that is born to rule can never be made to serve. 
When Diogenes was exposed in the slave-market, and interro- 
gated respecting his qualifications for service, he replied that 
‘he could command men,’ and bade the herald inquire if any 
one present wanted a master. After becoming the slave of 
Xeniades, he informed his owner that he expected the same 
obedience to be paid to him as men yield to a pilot or a physi- 
cian. ‘This claim he made good ; for, by his fidelity and skill 
m teaching the children of his purchaser, he became, literally, 
the master of the household. ‘ He grew old in the family, and 
they performed for him the rites of sepulture.? What Diogenes 
was, in the house of the rich Corinthian, many a pedagogue 
was, undoubtedly, found to be, in other parts of Greece; but 
the majority of them were corrupt and unfit to be the guides 
and tutors of youth. Many of the writers of antiquity repre- 
sent the pedagogues of Greece as the vilest and meanest of 
slaves, whose guardianship, when they chanced to be morose 
and harsh, was odious to their wards; and, when they were 
partial and indulgent, was pernicious and demoralizing. They : 
are often satirized by moralists and ridiculed by dramatists. ; a 
In the common warfare which ancient literati have waged 
against these servile drudges, they have, no doubt, been unduly ) 
disparaged. Plato, in his ideal republic, shows his distrust of 
their integrity, by subjecting them to the rigid supervision of 
inspectors, and allowing every citizen to punish their delinquen- 
cies. ‘The pedagogue was not so much the teacher of literature 
as the guardian, protector and counsellor of his pupils. The 
didaskalos taught music, which included all those branches sa- 
cred to the Muses; and the gymnasiarch attended to the edu- 
cation of the physical powers. 

‘The discipline of both these classes of teachers was severe. ¢ 
Aristophanes has given us a picture of the ‘ good old times’ 3 
before the introduction of the effeminacy and luxury of his own 
age : 
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“ Now will I sketch the ancient ~ of training, 
When justice was in vogue and wisdom flourished. 
First, modesty restrained the youthful voice 
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So that no brawl was heard. In order ranged 
The boys from all the neighborhood appeared, 
Marching to school, naked, though down the sky 
Tumbled the flaky snow like flour from sieve. 
: Arrived and seated wide apart, the master 
:4 First taught them how to chaunt Athena’s praise, 
29 ‘ Pallas unconquered, stormer of cities!’ or 
* Shout far resounding’ in the self-same notes 
Their fathers learned. And if through mere conceit 
Some innovation-hunter strained his throat 

With scurril lays mincing and quavering, 

P Like any Siphnian or Chian fop— 

; As is too much the fashion since that Phrynis 
Brought o’er Ionian airs—quickly the scourge 
Rained on his shoulders blows like hail as one 
Plotting the Muses’ downfall. In the Palaestra 
Custom required them decently to sit, 

Decent to rise, smoothing the sandy fioor 

Lest any traces of their form should linger 
Unsightly on the dust. When in the bath, 
Grave was their manner, their behavior chaste.” 


* Obedience to law was carefully inculcated in all Greece. 
Masters were armed with power to coerce the stubborn and re- 
duce the refractory to submission. Accordingly, the teachers 
and gymnasts punished, with stripes, the slightest exhibition of 
perverseness or indocility. The boys of Hellas needed a tight 
rein in government. ‘I'hey were artful and mischievous to such 
a degree that Plato considers ‘ boys, of all wild beasts, the most 
audacious, plotting, fierce and intractable.’ Though the teach- 
: er’s power was unlimited, his honor was stinted. ‘The Grecian 
. 3 didaskaloi did not hold a high rank in Athenian society, and 

their office was regarded as rather servile than liberal, till So- 
i crates, Plato and Aristotle reflected upon this humble profes- 
; sion, the light of their own supereminent glory. Under the 
} Roman republic, education was chiefly domestic. It was su- 

| perintended by the parents. In many instances, noble matrons, 

3 like Cornelia, the mother of the Gracchi, devoted themselves 
‘ to the education of their sons. The State established no sys- 
tem of education. Private schools existed, both for boys and 
girls; but history says nothing of their character or influence. 
Under the emperors, a system of education, similar to that of 
the Greeks, was introduced, and public schools were established. 
Even under State patronage, the professors did not attain to an 
elevated social position. They were sometimes treated with 
; ; base ingratitude, and often with contempt and ridicule. ‘Taci- 
: tus complains of the low state of education in his day. ‘ The 

; child” says the historian, ‘is given in charge to a female 
Grecian slave, with whom a male slave, who is fit for nothing 
else, is associated; and by them the tender mind of the child 
is immediately crammed with idle tales and divers errors; 
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and these slaves, moreover, indulge themselves, in the pres- 
ence of the child, in everything that is calculated to make 
bad impressions.” The parents were equally shameless in 
their own examples. Children, in that age, appear to have 
been educated for show and not for utility. That knowledge 
of the world which makes men cunning, was more sought 
than that intellectual and moral culture which makes them wise 
and good. Indeed, we know but little of the schools of anti- 
quity. Sages, moralists and historians have written of every- 
thing else but education. They have honored all arts except 
that one on which the success of every other depends. Of all 
the treasures of ancient lore which have come down to us, how 
meagre and unsatisfactory is the department of education ! 
Would this result have followed if teachers had been an honor 
to their profession, and had left the impress of their minds and 
hearts upon their own age? The works of Cicero and Quintil- 
ian still live and are still prized. Had such men been as nu- 
merous as were Roman knights or senators, their writings, too, 
would have escaped ‘ decay’s effacing fingers.’ That which is 
truly valuable, men will not willingly let die. English literature 
has no department appropriated to education. ‘Till within the 
last quarter of a century, teachers were scarcely alluded to, by 
English authors, except by way of disparagement and ridicule. 
Milton’s letter to Master Hartlib is valued, not for its intrin- 
sic excellence, but on account of the exalted eminence of its 
author. ‘To his contemporaries it was ‘ as the stars which give 
light because they are so high.” Johnson, in his ‘ Lives of the 
Poets,’ apologizes for Milton because he once taught a school 
for boys, ‘ an act,’ the great moralist condescends to add, * which 
no wise man will consider, as in itself, disgraceful.’ Locke’s 
* Thoughts on Education’ have been almost overlooked by the 
reading public, while his ‘ Essay on the Human Understanding,’ 
which is far less valuable, has been made a text-book both in the 
universities of England and America. Cowper, from the out- 
flowings of his generous heart, commiserates the condition of pri- 
vate tutors in his day, and earnestly pleads for their promotion : 


* Doom him not, then, to solitary meals, 
But recollect that he has sense, and feels ;— 
His post not mean, his talents not unknown, 
He deems it hard to vegetate alone. 
And if admitted at thy board to sit, 
Account him no just mark for idle wit; 
Offend him not, whom modesty restrains 
From repartee, with jokes that he disdains ; 
Mach less transfix his feelings with an oath, 
Nor frown, unless he vanish with the cloth.’ 


“Out of the Universities, the position of teachers, at this 
day, in England, is by no means elevated. The educators of 
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the common mind are regarded, by nobles and statesmen, as 
useful public servants, but by people of fashion, as harmless 
drudges. ‘There is a reason for this; for, it is said that the 
portraits of Old Squeers and Creakle are true to nature ; and 
that many a living teacher might sit as the original of either. If 
the satirical description of the novelist really possesses more truth 
than poetry, the humble position of English teachers is no longer 
a matter of astonishment. Says Leigh Hunt, in his Autobiog- 
raphy: ‘ T'yrannical schoolmasters, nowadays, are to be found, 
perhaps, exclusively in such inferior schools as those described, 
with such masterly and indignant edification, by my friend, 
Charles Dickens ; but they formerly seem to have abounded in 
all; and masters as well as boys have escaped the chance of 
many bitter reflections, since a wiser and more generous inter- 
course has come up between them.’ Coleridge said of his 
master, when he died: ‘It was lucky that the cherubim, who 
took him to Heaven, were nothing but faces and wings, or he 
would, infallibly, have flogged them by the way.’ 

“ Christ-Hospital, in London, is one of the oldest and most 
respectable of the English foundations for charitable education. 
It usually supports a thousand pupils in its various departments. 
It is the foster-mother of the middle classes in England. Some 
of the brightest ornaments of English literature have been 
trained there. Coleridge, Lamb, Hunt, and Mitchell were, at 
one time, connected with it. In this schgol, says Leigh Hunt, 
‘A boy might arrive at the age of fifteen, in the Grammar 
school, and not know his multiplication table ; which was the 
ease with myself.” And he adds, at the age of seventy, ‘ nor 
do I know it to this day.’ ‘ Few of us,’ says the same author, 
‘cared for any of the books that were taught, and no pains 
were taken to make us do so. The boys had no helps to 
information, bad or good.’ It seems that the whole routine 
was lifeless and formal, and the government arbitrary and some- 
times partial. From what we know of the system of ‘ fagging 
and flogging,’ in the more aristocratic colleges of Eton, Win- 
chester, and Harrow, we may infer that the spirit of the dark 
ates still bears sway in those ancient seats of learning. The 
high-souled Arnold saw and lamented these deficiencies in Eng- 
lish schools. He planned and executed some radical reforms 
at Rugby. He was the animating and informing spirit of that 
school. Like Atlas, he bore the whole literary firmament upon 
his own shoulders. He determined to make Rugby a true 
Christian school, and he succeeded. ‘I cannot remain here,’ 
said he to his pupils, during a period of excitement, ‘ if all is 
to be carried on by constraint and force ; if I am to be here as 
a jailer I will resign my office at once.’ ‘It is not necessary 
that this school should be a school of three hundred, or one 
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hundred, or of fifty boys ; but it is necessary that it should be a 
school of Christian gentlemen.’ Here spoke the moral hero. 
That man reflected honor upon his profession. A few men 
like him would forever obliterate the reproach that attaches 
to the name of pedagogue. When he assumed the duties 
of a schoolmaster, many of his friends lamented that one so 
well fitted for a statesman, should be employed in teaching 
boys. He chose his profession from an ardent love of tuition. 
He entered upon its duties with a zeal and energy which knew 
_ no goal but success. The history of his life is worth more to 
the world than the history of a thousand campaigns. 

* In our own country, the office of a teacher has ever received 
more respect than in other lands. Among the first colonists of 
Massachusetts and Connecticut were many learned and pious 
men, who early devoted themselves to the establishment of free 
schools and free churches in New England. Their learning and 
piety commanded the respect of our fathers. Many of them 
had been trained in the cloisters of Cambridge and Oxford, and 
united the learning of the scholar with the zeal of the martyr. 
Such men could not be overlooked or despised. In those days, 
learning and piety were passports to stations of honor and trust. 
That primitive reverence for the wise and good, which charac- 
terized our fathers, has not yet become extinct. The pulpit has 
lost none of its power, when it is filled by men whose ardent 
piety and sound leayning render them eminently fit for their 
station. ‘The teacher whose intelligence and virtue make him 
worthy of the public confidence, never fails of success. No 
man can reasonably expect the confidence and respect of his 
fellow-citizens, who does not love his profession. ‘The misery 
of private tuition,’ says Arnold, ‘ seems to me to consist in this, 
that men enter on it as a means of some further end; are al- 
ways impatient for the time when they may lay it aside; 
whereas, if you enter upon it heartily, as your life’s business, 
as & man enters upon any other profession, you are not then in 
danger of grudging every hour you give to it, and thinking 
of how much privacy and how much society it is robbing you; 
but you take to it as a matter of course, making it your matt- 
rial occupation, and devote your time to it, and then you find it 
is in itself full of interest, and keeps life’s current fresh and 
wholesome, by bringing you in such perpetual contact with all 
the springs of youthful liveliness.’ This devotion to profes- 
sional duties was the secret of Arnold’s eminent usefulness. 
He communicated his interest to his pupils. He gave an intense 
earnestness to scholastic life. Every pupil was made to feel 
that he had a work to do, and that his own happiness depended 
upon doing it well. The responsibilities of coming life were 
brought to bear upon the preparatory course. ‘ Hence,’ says 
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one of his pupils, ‘ an indescribable zest was communicated to a 
young man’s feelings about life ; a strange joy came over him 
on discovering that he had the means of being useful, and thus 
of being happy; and a deep respect and ardent attachment 
sprung up towards him who had taught him thus to value life 
and his own self, and his work and mission in this world.’ Such 
earnestness should characterize every teacher.” 





BLACKBOARDS. 


Purtis cannot well be accustomed to the use of the black- 
board too early. As has been intimated elsewhere in this 
Number, every school-room should be supplied with one, and 
better, if with several. If any teacher, who reads these lines, 
enters the scene of his future labors, and finds it without such a 
convenience, he should appeal at once to the ‘* Committee on 
ways and means,” and have the want supplied. But such an 
appeal is not always complied with. It has been the writer’s 
fortune several times to enter upon his labors, where there were 
no conveniences of this kind. In such cases the teacher should 
be able to manufacture his own apparatus }-and it will be well 
for his school, if this ability does not stop with the blackboard. 
Many teachers to whom this paper pays its monthly visit, may 
be in as needy circumstances as the writer once was; if so, these 
words cannot but be acceptable. If blackboards are made upon 
plastering, the lampblack should be mingled with the mortar, as 
all masons ought to know. Even then an additional covering of 
black will often be desirable. But black paint, mixed in oil, 
should not be employed on such surfaces. A better and far 
more expeditious paint is made by simply mixing lampblack with 
a very thin solution of glue in water, which with the painters 
would pass by the name of size. An oil paint frequently gives 
great trouble by the length of time consumed in drying ; whereas 
this species of covering will dry as soon as puton. Such a sur- 
face is very easily restored to its original state, simply by rubbing 
it with a wet cloth. The same species of paint will do for any 
kind of wall, or board. Thus any teacher can with great ease 
prepare boards for his own use. No precise rule need be given 
for mixing the ingredients above named. In one quart of water, 
containing two ounces of glue thoroughly dissolved, stir in 
quarter of an ounce of lampblack, and you have paint enough to 
cover the walls of any ordinary room. 





“ Self-love is not so vile a sin as self-neglecting.” 


area 
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HAMPDEN CO. TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION, 


Tuts Association held its eleventh semiannual meeting on the 
Hill, in Springfield, April 30th and May Ist, 1852, the Presi- 
dent, Mr. P. B. Strong, in the chair. 

About seventy teachers, ladies and gentlemen, assembled, 
and spent the larger part of two days in listening to able lec- 
tures, discussing important professional topics,"and “ cultivating 
the social affections.” 

The lecture of Mr. L. Seott, of Springfield, on Friday after- 
noon, was full of excellent suggestions, and well received by the 
Association. It was discussed at length by Messrs. Parish, 
Rowe, Hammond, Case and Hutchins. 

In the evening, Rev. R. H. Seeley, of Springfield, delivered 
a lecture on the * Teacher’s Work and Rewards.” This was a 
production of much beauty and truthfulness, and was listened 
to by a highly gratified, though not crowded audience. We 
are sure that every teacher’s heart grew warm within him, as 
the reverend gentleman proceeded in his striking delineations of 
the greatness of the teacher’s work, and the blessedness of his 
rewards. These rewards, however, are of a kind to fill the 
heart, not the mouth or the pocket. 

A protracted and earnest discussion followed on the subject 
of irregular attendance, in which Messrs. Barrows, Mitchell, 
Parish and Goldthwait participated. This is felt to be the great- 
est drawback on the teacher’s success. In many of our schools, 
not more than seventy-five out of a hundred members are pres- 
ent daily. Every one of these absences inereases the labor of 
the teacher, and also the labor and difficulties of the pupil, while 
it detracts from the success of both. Irregularity is fatally 
ruinous to scholarship, and parents ought to know it. 

Saturday morning, at 10’clock, Mr. M. P. Case, of the Ladies’ 
High School, Newburyport, delivered a lecture on the “ Teach- 
er’s Calling.”” This was a production of rare merit, combining 
with a vast amount of practical instruction, an entertaining 
style and a high literary finish. It was worthy a schoolmaster, 
a scholar, anda man. ‘The lecture was diseussed by Messrs, 
Goldthwait, Scott and Keach. Arrangements were made to 
establish a manuscript paper, and five female teachers were 
appointed to edit it. Mr. G. H. Loomis presented this subject, 
urging with great force the necessity of enlisting the coéperation 
of our female friends, if we would revive and sustain the inter- 
ests of our Association. The meeting was a profitable one, and 
it is to be regretted that it was not more fully attended. It 
seems to us that our county, containing four hundred teachers, 
sixty Committee men, and thousands of parents, ought to have 
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sent more than seventy to a meeting held solely to promote 
the interests of common school education. 

Voted, To petition the Board of Education for an Institute 
during the year. Wm. W. Mirtcuet, See’y. 





THE BERKSHIRE COUNTY TEACHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 


Hewp its fourth Annual Meeting at South Adams, March 18 
and 19. 

Two o’clock, P. M. Rey. John Hotehkin, Principal of Lenox 
Academy for quarter of a century, one of the Vice-Presidents, 
took the chair, Prayer was offered by Rev. J. T. Smith, of 
Hinsdale. 

Linus D. Bishop, Esq., Principal of Great Barrington Acad 
emy, gave an interesting opening lecture. Subject,— The 
Schoolmaster.”’ 

The following officers for the ensuing year were then elected : 
Rev. Lemuel Porter, President; eighteen Vice Presidents; 
Jonathan Tenney, Pittsfield, Secretary and Treasurer ; Jona- 
than Tenney, Rev. Samuel Harris, Henry Clark, Wellington H. 
Tyler, Henry M. Pierson, Counsellors. 

The first topic of discussion,—** The District School System 
as an obstacle in the way of the Progress of Popular Education,” 
was discussed by Rev. Messrs. Porter, Hotchkin, Smith, and 
Greene. Mr. Tenney moved the following :—‘* Resolved, That 
we believe that the cause of Popular Education would be pro- 
moted by the abolition of School Districts, and the committing 
of all the prudential and other affairs of public instruction to the 
general School Committee of the town, if made up of competent 
men.”’ Seconded by Rev. Mr. Dana, and passed unanimously. 

Evening, half past six o’clock. Prof. John Tatlock, of Wil- 
liams College, one of the most common-sense, whole-hearted men, 
and best teachers in our State, addressed the Association in his 
own peculiar manner, with words that must long be remembered 
for good, on ** The Character of Mind, and the Adaptation of 
Influences to its best Developement.” 

Friday morning, eight o’clock. Prayer by Rev. Mr. Knight, 
of Peru. Prize essays were read by the Secretary. The stated 
meetings of the Association were voted to be held on the third 
Thursdays of March and September, and the next meeting was 
appointed to be held at Lenox. 

Nine o’clock. Second topic,—‘ The Teachers Schemes for 
exciting and keeping up an Interest among his Scholars,” was 
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discussed, with much spirit, by Messrs. A. B. Whipple, N. W. 
Ayer, I. Holman, Prof. Tatlock, and Dr. Reed. 

At ten o’clock, assigned to general topics, the hour was spent 
chiefly in discussing ‘‘ Modes of Teaching Geography,” by 
Messrs. J. Knight, Dr. Reed, Prof. Tatlock, Tenney, Waterman, 
and Rev. Messrs. Dr. Humphrey, Crawford, Dana, and Knight. 

At eleven o’clock, the Committee on Text Books, consisting 
of Messrs. Humphrey, Tenney, Reed, and Tyler, reported, 
recommending the following Text Books for use in the schools 
of the county, with their reasons for the same, viz. :— 

1. Spelling,—McElligott’s Young Analyzer, and Analytical 
Manual. 

2. Reading,—Swan’s Series, complete. 

3. Arithmetic, —Greenleaf’s Series, and F. A. Adams’s 
Arithmetic. 

4. Grammar,—Greene’s First Book, and Analysis, and Spen- 
cer’s Grammar. 

5. Geography,—Mitchell’s Series, complete, with Outline 
Maps. 

6. History,—Parley’s First and Second Books,—C. A. Good- 
rich’s United States History. 

T. Physiology,—Cutter’s, and Lambert’s, with Charts. 

8. Miss Hall’s Manual of Morals. 

9. Shutleff’s Governmental Instructor. 

The Report was accepted, ordered to be published in the 
pamphlet minutes, and thanks were voted to the Committee. 

Two o’clock, P. M. Rev. Mr. Dana opened discussion of 
the assigned topic, “* Duties of Parents and Citizens to Public 
Schools and Public Teachers,” by showing in a graphic manner 
how it is usually done. Rev. Mr. Hotchkin compared the offices 
of the Teacher and Preacher, both of which he has held honor- 
ably for long years; could hardly decide which was the more 
important to human weal; urged that both needed and deserved 
the cordial sympathy and hearty codperation of the wise and 
good. Rev. Mr. Greene thought that people showed more 
interest in their sheep and cattle in farm-yards and pastures, 
than in their children in the school-house, if their conduct is any 
criterion of judging. Mr. Waterman regretted that school 
supervision was left by parents so exclusively to School Commit- 
tees. Mr. Patrick execrated the common sentiment, that wealth 
must be preferred to wisdom, as shown in the appropriations for 
education, Xe. 

At three o’clock, Mr. Thomas A. Hall, Principal of Lee High 
School, gave an instructive lecture, the object of which was to 


eradicate certain erroneous conceptions of the method and design 
of education. 
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Four o’clock. Discussion of the topic, “ Faults in the Modes 
of examining Teachers and Schools by School Committees.” 
Mr. Hotchkin, a School Committee-man for many years, opened 
the discussion with well-timed remarks. Spoke of want of system 
in their business ; of neglect of it; of a very general lack of 
qualifications for their duties. He deprecated the custom of 
asking puzzling questions ; insisted that the Committee should 
find out not merely how much the teacher knows, but whether he 
can teach what he knows. ‘ Knowing and teaching are heaven- 
wide apart.”” Messrs. Millard and Whipple told many anec- 
dotes illustrating the topic under discussion. Mr, Hall thought 
that more young men, “well posted up,” and well accredited 
teachers, who ought of all men to be the best qualified, should 
be more often found on our Committees. Esq. Bowerman would 
make himself the pupil at examinations. Rev. Mr. Porter added 
a few remarks, hoping that Committees would be profited by 
this valuable discussion. 

Evening, half past six o’clock. Discussion—** Extensive Ob- 
stacles to the Teacher’s Success,’”’—opened by Esq. Bowerman, 
followed by Mr. Buckham, Principal of Lenox Academy, Rev. 
Mr. Grant, Rev. Mr. Hotchkin, and Mr. Ayers, Principal of 
Sheffield High School. 

At half past seven o'clock, the Association listened to a forcible 
and elegant lecture from W. C. Goldthwait, Principal of West- 
field Academy, ‘ On the Qualifications of the Teacher.” 
These, the speaker included in an ardent love for his calling,— 
a patient spirit,—a decided spirit,—sound intellectual discipline, 
—a liberal store of general knowledge,—a refined taste,—and 
piety towards God and love to man. With great richness of 
illustration and earnestness of appeal, the speaker expatiated on 
these several qualifications to the delight and instruction of all 
who heard him. Thanks were voted and the Committee of 
Publication were instructed to request a copy for the press. 

The usual votes of thanks for favors received from the citizens, 
Railroad corporations, and Editors, were passed. 

The meeting was a full one; the business systematically 
arranged and carried through. All classes of friends of learning 
were present and took an active part, and great harmony pre- 
vailed. JONATHAN TENNEY, Sec’y. 





‘Women govern us. Let us try to render them perfect. 
The more they are enlightened, so much the more we shall be. 
On the cultivation of the mind of women depends the wisdom of 
men.’’— Sheridan. 


“The Christian dwells, like Ariel, in the sun.” 





Resident Editors’ Cable. 


GEORGE ALLEN, Jr., ---- Boston JOHN D. PHILBRICK, Boston 
©. J. CAPEN, «-+:-++++++ Dedham, } Rusmawt Eosrona. {p. B. HAGAR, «-.-++- W. Boal 
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REPORTS AND EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS. 


WE beg leave to suggest to the authors of School Reports, 
the expediency of publishing the names and salaries of the 
teachers under their supervision. We do not consider a report 
complete without them. 





























Report oF THE ScHoors or Exeter, N. H., by J. G. Hoyt, a 
Practical Teacher. 


To say that this report is pithy and sensible, is too small 
praise. It is all pith and sense. We have marked paragraphs 
for our pages. In the meantime we present the following 
sample : a 

** A teacher of small children should be a sort of locomotive ae 
Patent-Office, full of ‘ all manner’ of inventions. The young love +. 
novelty as much as they hate routine. ‘To secure their inter- 
est, therefore, one must excite their astonishment and admira- 
tion every hour of every day in the week, with some ‘ new 
thing under the sun.” 


THe Srupent, Published by Fowler § Wells, N. Y. : 


With the May number, which is before us, this excellent 
family periodical enters upon its fifth volume. It is admirably 
calculated to create a healthy taste for reading. 


Usa | 7 


Ruope Istanp EpucationaL Magazine. Vol. I. No. 1. 
Providence. Jan. 1, 1852. 


This publication is conducted by Hon. E. R. Potter, the ; 
Commissioner of Public Schools of R. I. ‘It will contain the ; 
educational documents of the State, and such of the reports of 
city and town committees as can be conveniently published.” 
It is devoted to a good cause, and we wish it abundant success. : 


et Uae 


Report oF THE ScHoots oF PorTLAND, ME., 1851-52. 


This is the first anonymous school report we recollect to have 
seen. Modesty is an excellent trait, but it is possible to have 
an excess of a good thing. That seems to be the case with the 
author of this report. We beg leave to assure him, that in our 
judgment he has no occasion to blush at this performance. His 
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views are liberal and elevated. He uses Arabic figures much 
more profusely than figures of rhetoric, and marshals them so 
as to make them tell much plain truth, and demonstrate that 
the people of Portland are not doing too much for education, 
by paying $4.50 per year for each scholar, while in twenty-five 
of the principal cities of the Union, the average yearly price 
aid per scholar, for the support of public schools, is $9.04. 
Ie favors the adoption of stringent regulations to prevent the 
evil of irregular attendance. In the High Schools this evil 
seems to have been pretty effectually remedied by the extraor- 
dinary efforts of the principals of those schools. In the Boys’ 
High School, with an average number of 66, there were 26 who 
were not absent a half day during six months. And in the 
High School for girls, the attendance was 84 per cent., while 
there was not a single case of tardiness for three months. P. 





Mr. Epitor :— 

A friend has called my attention to a set of equations, which, 
with your leave, [ will propose for solution to the readers of the 
Teacher. The equations are 


(LL) VERVE PT =e 
(2.) x+y+8 "Vixy=b. 
Required the values of x and y. 


Allow me to add that a wish has often been expressed that there 
should be a mathematical department in the Teacher, under the 
direction of one of the resident editors. Should such a derart- 
ment be established, there is no doubt that abundant materials 
would be furnished for it. c. 





A GOOD EXAMPLE FOR TEACHERS. 


The Teachers in the Town of Waterford, New Jersey, have 
formed an Association, the object of which, as set forth in the 
Constitution, is “‘ the improvement of each of its members, as 
Educators and Teachers of the rising generation.””’ The mem- 
bers form themselves into a class for recitation at each monthl 
meeting. Such meetings for professional improvement must be 
productive of much good. 

It isa fact very gratifying to us that every member but one 
of this body, is a subscriber to this Journal. 

How very natural! Since writing the short paragraph above, 
we have looked into the report of the superintendent of the 
schools of Waterford. There we find the following sentence : 


“ Our teachers are tmproving, which is a favorable sign of the 
times,”” P. 
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STATE SUPERVISION OF SCHOOLS IN MAINE. 


Ir is not often that we are called upon to perform the painful 
task of recording a backward step in the cause of popular edu- 
cation. But while our ears are delighted with cheering reports 
from almost every state in the Union, of the new triumphs of 
this great cause of the age, from the State of Maine we have 
received intelligence which fills us with regret and sorrow. 
The system of State supervision, which had been in successful 
operation for five years, has been abolished by the Legislature 
which has just adjourned. Asa miserable apology for a sub- 
stitute, an act was passed, authorizing the governor to appoint a 
school commissioner in each county, no provision being made for 
a meeting of these officers, nor any arrangement for any system 
of operations, or a general report of the schools of the State. 

We are persuaded that the plan on which the late Board of 
Education in the State of Maine was constituted, was more in 
accordance with the spirit of our republican institutions than 
that of similar bodies in other States. In practice, it had 
worked well. Hon. E. M. Thurston, the late Secretary of the 
Board, has labored in the discharge of the duties of his office 
with distinguished zeal, fidelity and ability. From its com- 
mencement he has been the head, the heart and the hands 
of the system of general supervision. He stood by its cradle, 
he nursed its infancy, and defended it against the attacks of its 
enemies, and now, just as it had begun to display the efficiency 
and vigor of manhood, the hands of Vandal demagogues, and 
stolid ignoramuses, who are too low in the grade of intelligence 
to appreciate anything tending to the permament welfare of 
mankind, have put an end to its existence. The State is thus 
deprived of the valuable services of a faithful and devoted advo- 
cate of popular education, and the best interests of society 
sacrificed on the altar of political corruption. 

After the above remarks were written, we received the 
** Journal of Education,” published in Bath, Maine, which con- 
tains the following paragraph :-— 


‘‘¢a> The Legislature in its wisdom has abolished the Board of 
Education and the Teachers’ Institutes; and in lieu thereof, as we 
learn by report, a School Commissioner is to be appointed in each 
county by the Governor, who will be required to visit every town 
within the limits of his jurisdiction once in each year, and who shall 
receive for his services a compensation not exceeding two hundred 
dollars per year. We will give the leading provisions of the bill in 
our next, if not the bill itself. 

The Legislature adjourned on Monday last, the members being eon- 
spicuously labelled, so as to ensure a direct and safe return to their 
homes.’’ P. 
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NORFOLK COUNTY TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


Tue ninth semiannual meeting of this Association will be held 
in Weymouth Landing, on Tuesday and Wednesday, the 8th 
and 9th of June current. 

Lectures will be delivered by Rev. James H. Means, of 
Dorchester, George Newcomb, Esq., of Quincy, and Dana P. 
Colburn, Esq., of Dedham. Discussions will be held on “ The 
Expediency of Abolishing the District System,’ ‘ What 
Branches of Study are Proper for Common Schools,” ‘* Ought 
Scholars to be required to Report in regard to their own Mis- 
conduct.” Officers for the ensuing year will be chosen. 

Cuar.es J. Capen, Secretary. 





THE PLYMOUTH COUNTY TEACHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 
cre ga- 


W111 hold its next semiannual meeting in the First Congreg 
tional Church at North Bridgewater on Thursday and Friday, 
the 10th and 11th days of June, 1852. Lectures will be deliv- 
ered by the following gentlemen : 

On Thursday A. M., by Matthew P. Spear, Esq., of Bridge- 
water. Subject,—Superficial Instruction; its effects upon 
Character. 

On Thursday P. M., by Rey. Joseph Peckham, of Kingston. 
Subject,—The Connection between Learning and Teaching. 

On Thursday evening, by Rev. Charles Porter, of Plymouth. 
Subject,—The Relation of the Moral to the Intellectual in Edu- 
cation. 

On Friday A. M., by John D. Philbrick, Esq., of Boston. 
Subject,—Teaching as a Profession. 

On Friday P. M., by Professor A. Guyot, of Cambridge. 
Subject,—Physical Geography. 

On Friday evening, by Charles Northend, Esq., of Salem. 
Subject,—Some of the Duties and Errors of the People in re- 
lation to Common Schools. 

The time between the lectures will be occupied in discussion. 
The citizens of North Bridgewater, with their accustomed 
liberality, will entertain those who attend the meeting. All 
interested in the great cause of education are respectfully in- 
vited to be present. 

By order of the Executive Committee. 

RicHarD Epwarps, Secretary. 
Bridgewater, May 20, 1852. 
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THE CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL COMMITTEE AND THE “ COMMON 
SCHOOL JOURNAL.”’ 


At the last meeting of the Cambridge School Committee 1 
a preamble and series of resolutions were unanimously adopted, : 
censuring the Common School Journal. It appears that 
several numbers of said publication have been received by the 
School Committee of Cambridge, copies of which, as is stated by 
theeditor, ‘‘ are also sent to all the School Committees in the 
Commonwealth, at the expense of a Friend of Education.” 

The Cambridge Committee resolved that they “ decline to 
receive the Journal as a gratuity from an anonymous “ Friend 
of Education ;”’ that they ‘ entirely disapprove the captious and 
hostile spirit of said Journal towards the Massachusetts Board 
of Education, and especially towards its distinguished Secre- 
tary ;” that Dr. Sears, the Secretary of the Board of Education, 
has discharged the numerous important duties of his office to the 
satisfaction of the people of Massachusetts ; that the numbers of 
the C. S. Journal hitherto received be returned to the publisher, 
and he be requested to discontinue sending any future numbers 
of the same to their address, as they will not be received by the 
Committee.— Boston Commonwealth, May 17. 








The Commencement at Dartmouth College occurs on Thursday, 
July 29th. On the day preceding the Literary Societies cele- e 3 
brate their anniversaries. The graduating class contains sixty- fe 
one members. i 


Mr. Marshall, late Principal of the High School in Chelsea, 
has been elected Superintendent of the Schools of the town of 
Danvers. ‘The salary is $1000. 


In the town of Newton, where Dr. Sears, the Secretary of 
the Board, resides, the district system has been abolished, and 
the graded system adopted. 





The next Annual Meeting of the Mass. State Teachers’ Association 
will be _ in New Bedford. What live teacher will not endeavor to be 
present : 


The next Annual Meeting of the American Institute of Instruction 
will be held in Wilmington, Del., on the first week in August. Reduction 
of fare. Particulars in our next Number. 


In our next we shall give some account of the great Teachers’ Insti- 
tute which has just been ‘held in Boston. 





